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House. On Monday January 7, he "began his efforts against formidable
odds. The Republicans had already discussed it in caucus, would have
none of it, did not wish it considered, and wanted no compromise. They
were going to stand pat on the proposals Seward had made before the
Committee of Thirteen. In this they were encouraged by secessionists
who worked very cleverly upon them. The southern disunionists visited
northern Representatives in their rooms and told them that concessions
were useless; that they could concede nothing acceptable to the South
and would only humiliate themselves for no good. This propaganda
was effective. The nonsecession Democrats, on the other hand, faithfully
voted to suspend the rules so that the proposal might be received; but
with nearly fourscore Republicans in opposition the necessary votes
were lacking.6
The refusal of the Republicans even to permit the introduction of
the border-state compromise was seized upon by the congressional se-
cessionists, who were in part responsible for it, as a useful propaganda
aid. They sent a flood of telegrams southward as soon as the vote was
taken that Monday. Their unanimous voice was: "The last hope ex-
tinguished today." "Disunion inevitable." "Hope is dead. Secede at
once." These telegrams arrived as the conventions of Florida, Alabama,
and Mississippi were meeting.7
The secessionists were cheered by further good news from the
Louisiana and Texas elections of January 7 and 8. Both these states had
been uncertain. Louisiana's large Bell and Douglas vote in November
had shown the Breckinridge men were in the minority and the opposi-
tion was in control of New Orleans. The radical press in various parts of
the South expressed much doubt of Louisiana's "loyalty." However, no
sooner was Lincoln elected than a shift began. Military companies,
minutemen, southern rights associations, and a new organization, the
Party of the South, became very busy. Slidell and Benjamin came out
for immediate action, and Soule hotly denied that he was a "submis-
sionist." The .volatile city population of New Orleans seemed to resent
the doubt cast upon its enthusiasm by outside journals, and the city went
for secession. This change insured a state victory by the'narrow margin
of about 20 to 17. Strangely enough the returns were never published
officially, and there is a long-standing tradition that they were tampered